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was 61,000. In the four years 1920-23 the total
number of houses built was 251,988, i.e., an annual
averageof about 63,000. In 1924 the figure was 86,210;
in 1925 it was 136,889; in 1926 it was 173,426; in
1927 it was 217,629. This tremendous increase was
made at the time of Mr. Chamberlain's direction of
housing policy and administration.

But impressive as was this advance in the matter
of the construction of houses, it did not exhaust the
front along which the Ministry was pressing*forward.
The Housing Act of 1925 itself shows clearly how
much wider was the view taken \\ith regard to
housing than the mere erection of houses. It was
recognized not only that every citizen had the right
to a roof over his head, but that there were certain
standards of hygiene and accommodation below
which such houses must not fall. This latter realiza-
tion necessitated to some extent an abandonment of
the old concept that an Englishman's home is his
castle. No longer could the drawbridges be removed
and the portcullis be thrust down against all those
armed with the paternal jurisdiction of the State.
Thus the Act of 1925 gave to local authorities
remedial powers of interference in cases where
houses were insanitary or for various reasons unfit
for human habitation. The Act provided for periodi-
cal inspection of houses by the appropriate officers
of the local authority. Where a house was found not
to be in all respects reasonably fit for human habita-
tion, power was given to the local authority to compel
the owner to do the repairs necessary to make it so;
in the event of his failure so to do, the local authority
was empowered itself to carry out the repairs
recovering the cost from the recalcitrant owner. In
the worst cases where a house was in a state so
dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for
human habitation, then it was for the local authority